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AGAINST the plan here propoſed 
No one can feel a ftronger prejudice than was 
at one time entertained by the perſon who at 
preſent ſtates it: after mature deliberation and 
much reflection however, he now with con- 
fidence ſubmits it, to thoſe who have the power 
of adopting it, as the moſt eligible mode of lax- 
ation that can be purſued under the preſent 


circumſtances of the count! . 
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If is propoſed to impoſe a tax in perpe · 
tuity on all property, intailed or unin- 
tailed, ſettled or unſettled, the enjoy = 
ment of which paſſes by ſucceſsion *. 

— nar the amount of this tax ſhould be 
ſuch a per centage as will produce a ſum 


equal to the — tax on income. 


| * - Mortaaia property, and property in truſt, the en- 
8 joyment of which does not paſs by the death of any indi- 


vidual, may be eaſily ſubjected to this tax, by a fair 


nomination of perſons on whoſe demiſe it ſhould « con- 
tribute. = 


48 THAT 


receipt of the tax eh income. 


605 

THAT the produce of it ſhould be ap- 
propriated to the fame purpoſes as the 

THar the act impoſing it ſhall contain 
a proviſion, that-whenever the objects are 
attained for which it is thus appropriated, 
there ſhall be appointed by ballot a com- 
miltec of the Houſe of Commons to 
report. Iſt, On the amount of the con- 
tribution from. which the public may be 


relieved. 2dly, On: the deſcription of 


taxes that appear to preſs hardeſt on the 
agricultural and mmnfngpfing induſiey 
a the country. 

'Trar the produce of it mall be then 


appropriated to replace to the cdnfolidated 


fund the deficiency created by the repeal 
of 


0 
of thoſe taxes from which the wiſdom of 
Parliament may have thought it moſt ex- 
pedient to relieve the people. 

THAT a committee be appointed, at 
the commencement of each ſeſsion, to 
report on the amount of any increaſe in 
the receipt of the tax on ſucceſsion, and 
on the exiſting taxes that it would be moſt 
expedient to diminiſh or do away. 
Tur all ſuch increaſed receipt ſhall 
be appropriated, in the firſt inſtance, to re- 
place to the commiſsioners of the ſinking 
fund, any ſum or ſums which they may 
have paid for redeeming: $ per cents. beyond 
£.75 for every £. 100 3 per cent. ſtock 


: redeemed. | 


A4 Tur 


(89 
Tur the ſurplus of the increaſed re- 

ceipt ſhall be appropriated to replace to 
the conſolidated fund the produce of ſuch 


further taxes as it may appear to the wiſ- 
dom of Parliament ought to be diminiſhed 
or repealed. 16.4 | 0h. 
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Tur advantages attending this propoſal 
are ſhortly ſtated and explained under the 
followin g heads. | 
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iſt. Tux tax, as propoſed, on capital 
paſsing by ſucceſsion, compared e 


general claſſes of taxes in point of en pes: 
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diency, as well as in reſpect of principle. 1 


"2dly. Tuar 


<9) 


Tnar there is no tax can be de- 


Adly. 
viſed which will be attended with ſo little 


of real grievance. 


. 3dly. THarT there is no tax which in- 


ſures fo great an increaſe of revenue from 


the augmentation of our wealth as the 
propoſed tax. And that the proſpect of 
increaſed receipt from this tax ſeems to 
_ promiſe means ſufficient to accompliſh 
the objects for which it is, according to 
the propoſal, to be appropriated. 


Athly. Tur the tax on ſucceſsion will 


form a ſubſtitute for the tax on income 
without being liable to any of the objec- 
tions incident to all taxes on income. 

5thly. THAT at the concluſion of the 
war the tax on ſucceſsion will, by ena- 
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(10) 
bling 'us to arran ge our revenues, and 
reduce our other taxes, ſecure a perma- 
nency of peace, and empower our mer- 
chants to contend in foreign markets with 


2 nation who will be as formidable a rival 


in peace as in waer. 


( 11) 


FIRST 


The Tas « as 5 propoſed | on s Capital paſſing ng by 


| Succeſſi on, compared with the general Clages 
of Taxes, in Point of Expediency, as well 
as in Reſpect of Principle 


TAE revenue of a date, raiſed by taxation, 
is the price of the protection which the go- 


vernment of a country affords to the ſub- 


jet. To the extent of what may be fairly 


| levied by taxes, there can therefore be no li- 
mitation, provided the value of the protection 
afforded i is adequate to > the amount of the con- 


4 


tribution collected. 


Ir is, however, the moſt Fe duty of 


a government to draw from the ſubje& the ne- 
ceſſary ſupply i in the manner the faireſt and the 
leaſt 
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(12) 
leaſt oppreſſ ve. A taſk, the difficulty of which 
appears to increaſe with the extent of the ſum 
to be raiſed. How this is to be effected, is a 
queſtion which has undergone much diſcuſſion 
in this country. The large revenue which our 
debt has long rendered neceſſary, made it early 
an object of attention; and there is no ſubject 
has given riſe to a greater variety of opinions. 
of late the moft general and popular ſpecula- 
tion has been in favour of taxes on conſump- 
tion. The advocates for this ſyſtem of taxa- 
tion pretend that money is thus drawn into the 
Exchequer out of the pocket of the ſubject 
without his perceiving it. They have even | 
gone ſo far as to ſtate, that every extenſion of 
this ſpecies of tax creates a new ability 1 in the 
ſubject t to defray it. That when a tax is laid 
upon goods conf! umed by the common people, 


it is a more probable conſequence, and oftener 


follows 


* 13 ) 
4 * that the poor increaſe theis induſtry, ſo 


as to add to the wealth of the country, and 
create a fund for defraying it, than that they 
retrench their living to their own and the pub- 
lic detriment, or raiſe their wages ſo as to 
make the burthen fall upon the rich. It has 
been ſaid too in favour of taxes on conſump= 
tion, that they are in ſome meaſure voluntary, 
2 0 man may chuſe how far he will uſe the 
commodity which is taxed. | 
Bor theſe ſpeculative advantages have hook 
generally thought to be more than - counter- 
balanced by the extreme expence at tending the 
levying of taxes of this nature, and by the ſe- 
vere reſtraints on trade as well as liberty, which 


5 : the collection of them renders neceſſary, and it 


has been urged with truth that, to the deſtruc- 
tion of foreign trade, taxes on conſumption 
oOccaſion a great enhancement i in the price of 


com- 


(14) 
commodities, and draw from the pocket of the 
ſubject a much larger ſum than hat! is paid 


into the Exchequer *. 

Ir appears, however, that much may be With 
juſtice ſaid in favour of taxes on conſumption 
in a country where ſmall and moderate revenue 
is to be collected from a people in a tate of 
increaſing proſperity. But thoſe who are dif. 
poſed to idmire this ſyſtem the moſt, can 
hardly think that in this country, where it has 
been already puſhed ſo far, it can now with 
prudence be adhered to as a means of ſupplying 
ſo large an additional revenue as we require, 
when we ne, to raiſe a war x fopply without 
* 
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* This lens is illuſtrated a Jongah in the caſe of 
the leather tax, by Sir M. Decker, i in his oy 9 on NN 
Cauſe of * the Decline of 'Fordign' Tn 
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To levy ſo extenſive a ſum taxes laid di- 
rectly on poſſeſſions muſt be reſorted to, and 
here again there has been a variety of opinions 
concerning the manner in which ſuch a tax 
ſhould be impoſed. Some have thought that 
as the produce of the earth was the only real 
ſource of wealth, fo it ought to be the only 
ſubject of taxation ; they have defended their 
opinion by maintaining, that whether the taxes 
are impoſed on commodities, or on the profits of 
the induſtrious, they muſt ultimately fall upon 
 theproprietor of land *, and that they would be 
leſs burdenſome if impoſed directly, than when 
. Theſe opinions have been held by Mr. Locks 10 his | 
Conſiderations of the Conſequence of the lowering of In- 
tereſt and raifing the Value of Money ;—by Mr. Aſgill, in 
his Aﬀertions proved, in order to create another ſpecies of 
money than gold and filver ; by Jacob Vanderlint, in his 


Eſſay to make Money plentiful ;=-and more recently by 
Qeſnay, Mirabeau, and:the whole Sect of Economiſts. 


they 
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they come to be thus cxrcuitouſly paid. They 


(16) 


have argued, that taxes, if they could be im- 
poſed on the wages of induſtry, are neither 
expedient nor juſt; that they are inexpedient, 
becauſe they diſcourage thoſe exertions on 
which the general progreſs of national opu- 
lence depends; that they are unjuſt, becauſe 


neither the labourer nor the artiſt derive any | 


peculiar advantage from the protection of one 
Nate, which they would not poſſeſs under ano- 


ther, whilſt the country in which they live 1s 
continually benefiting by their exertions. The 
labourer, it is ſaid, can by his labour any 


where ſecure his ſubſiſtance, and neither the 


facurity nor the excellence of the government 


under which it is executed can add value to 


the works of the artiſt. 


* oppoſition, Len to theſe opinions, 


| thats wes others who contend, that there could 


be 


cn) 


be nothing more unjuſt than to ſelect land as 


the ſole object of taxation. TRE” 

Trar there is but one mode in which he 
who cultivates land can acquire wealth. That 
there are many in which he expends it. The 
advocate, the phyſician, the prieſt, the artiſt, 
the ſoldier, all ſell to the landed proprietor their 
advice and aſſiſtance, and live ſumptuouſly by 
their induſtry. They deny that taxes on com- 


modities, or on the profits of the induſtrious, 
fall ultimately upon land. They admit that every 


man is deſirous of puſhing off from himſelf the 


burden of any tax that is impoſed, but as all 
have the fame inclination, and are acting upon, 


the defenſive, they hold it impoſſible that the. 


landed Proprietor ſhould be the ſole victim. 


From theſe conſiderations, ſome have become 
advocates for a poll-tax; others, with greater 


accuracy, have been led to infer, that a tax on 


3 Ppoſſeſſions 
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(8B) 
poſſeſhons ought in equity to be laid upon what 


each has to enjoy, from whence they have con- 
cluded in favour of a tax on income. 

ForRTUNATELY, however, it is unneceſſary 
to enter into any diſcuſſion of the comparative 
merits of theſe abſtract ſpeculations to aſſert the 
ſuperior expediency, as well as ſoundneſs of 
principle, of the tax on _ paſſing by ſuc- 
ceſſion. | 

Tus E opinions are ſhortly detailed for the 
ſole purpoſe of ſhewing that the tax on capital 


paſſing by ſucceſſion avoids the objections that 


may be urged againſt any of theſe general ſyſ- 


tems. Whilſt it draws a ſupply not from pro- 
perty indiſcriminately, but from that pecu- 


liar deſcription of property, which juſtice 


ard expediency concur in pointing out as the 


molt proper ſource of contribution. 


(9 
' 5K. Taz tax on ſucceſſion can neither fall 
upon the landholder, nor upon any other per- 
ſon, in ſuch a manner as to draw from him 
more than the government actually receive. 
addy. Ir cannot fall excluſively on either 
land or any other ſpecies of property. 
2 ALL property will contribute exactly in pro- 
portiorf to its amount, and that on an event 
which in the courſe. of years muſt recur as 
often with regard to one lot of property as 
another, EY ol i 
3dly. Ir never can affect the improvement 
: any man makes in his fortune, by which the ſtate 
in ſome inſtances benefits as much as himſelf, 
| becauſe it never can ſubject any property to con- 
tribution as long as it poſſeſſes the character of 
being the produce of the proprietor's induſtry. 
| 4thly, WRIISs r, for the purpoſe of main- 
taining the law, government and conſtitution 


* 2 | 0 


of the country, it is the principle of other 
taxes laid directly on poſſeſſion, to levy an 
equal ſhare of all property without diſtinction, 


it is excluſively the principle of the tax on 


capital, paſſing by ſucceſſion, to diſcriminate, | 


and to ſubject to equal contribution that pro- 
perty alone which every man derives from the 
law and conſtitution that is thus to be pro- 
tected, which, under the laws of ſome coun- 
tries, he would have been deprived of; and of 
which, under that of others, he would have 


poſſeſſed a very different ſhare. 


SECOND. 


SECOND: 


That there is NO Taz can be deviſed which 
ill be attended with oo. little oY real 


| Grievance 5 


Or all taxes this muſt, from its nature, be 
attended with the leaſt real hardſhip. 

Taxks in general take from the ſubject on 
whom they are impoſed, not only what he had 
the reaſonable expectation of enjoying; but, 
what is a grievance of a much more ſerious 
nature, they deprive him of thoſe comforts 
and conyeniences which he has long had the 
habit of enjoying. 

Now this tax can in no inſtance give 1115 
to ſuch a complaint; it can alone be accuſed 


of depriving men of what they might have 
1 3 . expected 


0 
l 
| 
4 
: : 


1 c * 


(22) 


expected to enjoy: and after it has been for 


ſome time eſtabliſhed, it cannot even be deemed 


productive of this hardſhip : For if thoſe who 


form the expectation will regard themſelves as 


of right entitled to property, the acquiſition 


of which depends on expreſs conditions, the 


diſappointment muſt be imputed to them- 
ſelves, and not to the laws dictated by a re- 
gard for the welfare and protection of their 
country. | 

PERHAPS this ſimple mode of conſidering 
the ſubject is alone ſufficient to impreſs a con- 
viction of the truth of the poſition, that there 
is no tax can be deviſed which will be attended 
with ſo little of real prievance as the tax on 


ſucceſſion; but a more extended examination : 


can only tend to enforce it. 


TRE methods of acquiring property have 


been — by lawyers under the two 


general 


CW) 
general heads of purchaſe (perquifitum), and 
deſcent (hereditas); the one deſcriptive of the 
man who takes or acquires Property, in the 
firſt inſtance, by his own or another man's 
act; the other of him, who takes or acquires 
property of an anceſtor, immediately upon his 
deceaſe, by a& and operation of law. Who- 
ever acquires property by purchaſe, muſt do 
it by prior occupancy, by emption, or by 
gift. His right to it is founded in the law of 
nature, and is only ſtrengthened and confirmed 
by thoſe civil regulations which owe their 
origin to the formation of ſociety. 

Bor the right of inheritance is purely of 
civil inſtitution Heres eſt nomen juris,” 
: was a maxim of the Roman law, the truth of 
which, it would be eaſy to ſhew, is confirmed 
by features f in the municipal laws of all coun- 
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tries, as well as by the authority of the moſt 


eminent lawyers *. 


* Wills and teſtaments, rights of inheritance and ſuc- 
ceſſion, are all of them creatures of the civil or muni- 
cipal laws, and accordingly are in all reſpects regulated 
by them; every diſtinct country having different cere- 
monies and requiſites to make a teſtament completely 
valid: neither does any thing vary more than the right 
of inheritance under different national eſtabliſnments. In 


England, particularly, this diverſity is carried to ſuch a 


length, as if it had been meant to point out the power 


of the laws in regulating the ſucceſſion to property, and 
how futile every claim muſt be that has not its foundation 
in the poſitive rules of the ſtate. In perſonal eſtates, the 
father may ſucceed to his children; in landed property, 
he can never be their immediate heir, by any the remoteſt 
poſſibility: in general, only the eldeſt ſon, in ſome places 


only the youngeſt, in others all the ſons together, have a 


right to ſucceed to the inheritance: in real eftates, males 


are preferred to females, and the eldeſt male will uſually 
exclude the reſt: in the diviſion of perſonal eſtates, the 
females of equal degree are admitted together with the 
males, and no right of primogeniture is allowed. —Black. 


Comment, 


cc AND 


1 


« Ayp if (ſays a learned author), without 
being thought guilty of refinement, we may 


reſort to the firſt elements of civil ſociety, 


for the reaſons on which the right. of ſuc- 


ceſſion is grounded, they ſeem to be two; 


and neither of them has any relation to the 


children. One, that when thoſe things, in 
which a man had gained property for his 
ſubſiſtence, ceaſed to be his in the courſe 
of nature, the neareſt relation ſhould in- 
herit and take poſſeſſion, leſt the eagerneſs 
to contend about ſucceeding to them might 


turn the ſtate of civil ſociety into a ſtate of 


war. And hence the rules of deſcent have 


been extended in ſo many countries, to take 
in the remoteſt kindred of the firſt occu- 
pant or purchaſer. The other, that when 
every individual gave up natural rights, as 


the protection of ſociety was due to him, 


&« for 
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(26) 
« for ſubmitting his own revenge to public 
« juſtice; ſo this right of tranſmitting pro- 
e perty was conferred upon him as a recom- 


* pence, for purſuing his private advantage, 


by ſubordinately to the good of ſociety, and 


eto make the advantages, ſo acquired, more 
% permanent than in a natural ſtate, by ex- 
ba! tending the enjoyment to repreſentatives, as 
« it were, beyond the bounds of nature.“ 


Thus © tranſmiſſion by deſcent, or acquiring 
by inheritance, is that act of poſitive and 


« civil law which prevents the property of 


* the deceaſed from reverting, as it would 


« do in a ſtate of nature, to the common 


* ſtock.” - 

Ir thefe obſervations of Mr. York's are 
founded in truth, and in the profound know- 
ledge of law, which the ſon of Lord Hard- 
wick was ſuppoſed to * it undoubtedly 


follows, 


follows, that there is leſs hardſhip in giving 
that property to a man conditionally, and ſub- 
ject to the payment of a tax for the maintain- 
ing of thoſe laws, and the defence of that ſo- 
ciety, that confer it, than in taking part of 
that to which, independant of civil inſtitution, 
he has a natural right: For if the courſe of 
deſcent owes its inſtitution to reaſons which 
ſolely regard civil ſociety, it ſeems that reaſons 
of the ſame public and general utility might 
even account for the total interruption of it *; 
far more, then, muſt they juſtify, without 
— « The principle which, as I have ſhewn, firſt. ge- 
« nerated the introduction and ſanction of executory 
„„ deviſe, and afterwards limited and controuled it, was 
«« general convenience; or, to uſe Lord Kenyon' s words, 
64 general utility. Such a principle imports, that to 
% apply the permiſſion of executory deviſe againſt ge- 
«« neral convenience, againſt general utility, is. an abuſe 
of the permiſſion.” —See Hargrave's Argument in the 
 Thelluſon Caſe. | 


leaving 


—_ 


(28) 
wn leaving any formidable ground of complaint, 


1 ſuch a variation as the tax on ſucceſſion would 
F 4 occaſion. : 
F l PERHAPS this View | of the ſubject . 
f 


authoriſe an opinion that a tax on ſucceſſion 
cannot be conſidered, with juſtice or propriety, 


as in any degree a grievance: for there can be 
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no hardſhip in the communities retaining, for 


e 


reaſons of public and general utility, a part of 


— 


that which would have naturally reverted to 


the common ſtock, had not reaſons of the ſame 
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nature inſtituted the right of inheritance. Or, 
to uſe the words of the learned perſon already 
quoted, it cannot appear a great grievance 
« that the ſociety which has from favour and 
< poſitive inſtitution conferred a right to 
7 tranſmit property to heirs, ſhould confer 


* ſuch favour upon its own terms.” 


THIRD. 


(WS) 


THIRD. 


That there 7s no Tax which inſures 2 pan 
an Increaſe of Revenue Jrom the Augmenta- 
lion of our Wealth as the propoſed Taz; 
and that the Projpect of increaſed Receipt 
rom this Tur ſeems to promiſe Means 
Sufficient to accompliſh the Objects for which 
tt is, according to the Traps to be aþp- | 
propriated. 


FTxyinrancn ſhows us, that the growing 
a and proſperity of the ſtate has uniformly 
increaſed, in a certain degree, the produce of 

all taxes, except thoſe which, being levied ac- 
cording to a fixed canon (ſuch as the land-tax 

in England), admit of no variation. The 
ſyſtem of taxation that has been purſued in 


this 


(90) 


this country, has indeed given us more ex- 


1 | perience of the effects of increaſing opulence 


in augmenting taxes on conſumption, than we 


can have of its effects in increaſing the pro- 
duce of any other tax; but it is obvious that, 
as the increaſe of conſumption will be gene- 


rally directly proportioned to the means of 


— 


conſuming, that is, to the income of indi- 


viduals, ſo the augmentation of wealth muſt 
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increaſe taxes on income, and taxes on con- 
ſumption, nearly in the ſame degree. It is 
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apprehended, however, that the tax on capital, 
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paſſing by ſucceſſion, will augment in its pro- 
duce with the growing wealth of the country, 
in a ratio far beyond what can be expected 
either from taxes on income or conſumption, 
or indeed from any other tax. 
To make this poſition clear, let us ſuppoſe 
a country in a given ſtate of improvement, 


Poſſeſſing 


(31) 
_ poſſeſſing a cultivated territory, and a capital 
embarked in various ſpeculations of manufac- 
tures and trade to the extent of fifty mil- 
lions; let us further ſuppoſe that this country 
is placed by warfare, or other calamities, in 
ſuch a ſituation that the market · rate of in- 
tereſt ſhall be five and a quarter per cent. and 
the price of land about twenty - five years pur- 
chaſe; ; and let us then conſider what augmen- S 
tation an increaſe of the capital of the country 
5 to the extent of £ ro, ooo, oo would pro- 
| bably occaſion in the produce of a tax on 
articles of conſumption or on income, and 
| likewiſe what would be the augmentation oc- 
caſioned by a ſimilar increaſe of the capital in 
the produce of a tax on capital . by 


ſucceſſion. 


I. TAL 


(32) 


I. TAX ON INCOME. 
Ar firſt ſight it appears a a inference, 
that the additional produce, which a tax on 
income would derive from . 1 o, ooo, oo in- 
creaſe of capital might be aſcertained by adding 
a fifth of the produce which the tax drew 
from the fifty millions capital the country 
poſſeſſed at the time it was impoſed. But this 
would ſoon be found completely fallacious. The 
introduction of . 10, ooo, ooo additional ca- 
pital muſt of itſelf alter thoſe circumſtances in 
the country, which, at the time the tax was 
originally impoſed, had raiſed the market-rate of 
| intereſt to.52. 
Ir might, perhaps, be they, that if there 
was no variation in the demand for the uſe of 
capital, the ſixty millions could produce no 


more income than the fifty millions did for- 


merly, 


(33) 

= menge and that of courſe the tax would not be 
increaſed at all. 

Bor without entering into this diſcuſſion, it 
is ſufficient to obſerve, for the purpoſe of the 
preſent compariſon, (what cannot be denied) 
that an addition of . 1o, ooo, ooo to the former 
L. 50, ooo, ooo would occaſion, by competition, a 
diminution of the rate of profit or intereſt pro- 
duced by the whole L. 60,000,000, ſuch as 
makes it impoſſible not to perceive we ſhould 
over-rate the effect of the additional capital of 
11 0,000j000 in increaſing the produce of the 
tax on income, if we calculated on receiving 
from that circumſtance even a fifth of what the 


tax antecedently drew from the capital of 


fifty millions. 


c 5 11. TAX 


(34) 


IT, TAX ON PROPERTY PASSING BY 
SUCCESSION. 


From the addition of . 10,000,000 to the 
capital of the country, the treaſury muſt ob- 
viouſly receive, as the produce of a tax on 
property paſſing by ſucceſſion, one-fifth more 
than it antecedently drew from the capital of 
fifty millions, which the country poſſeſſed when 
it was impoſed. But this is by no means the 
principal ground of increaſed receipt, which 
ſuch an augmentation of capital will occaſion. 

Ax addition of £.10,000,000 to the capital 
muſt, by competition, inevitably lower the 
market-rate of intereſt, it muſt of courſe in- 
creaſe the value of the veſted capital antece- 
dently exiſting in the country, of which the 
government receives a ſhare, as it paſſes by 
ſucceſhon. 

9 Fox 


(35) 

For example If ſuch an addition of capital 
| ſhould lower the market-rate of intereſt from 
5z to 4 per cent. it would of courſe raiſe 3 per 
cents. from £.574 to 75 * which muſt increaſe 
the receipt of the tax nearly eighteen pounds 
upon every hundred 3 per cents. that fell to the 

ſtate. e 
Tux price of land, by ſuch a diminution of 
intereſt, would be in like manner increaſed; if 
from twenty-five to thirty years purchaſe, it is 
obvious that ſuch an increaſe of capital would 
occaſion an augmentation of that part of the 
tax which aroſe from the ſhare of the land, that 

fell to the public, of no leſs than one fifth. 

Tan price or value of all other fixed or 
veſted capital muſt alſo increaſe ; | if to the 
extent of one-fixth, the Treaſury muſt, from 
Money veſted in the three per cents. at 575, produces 
an intereſt of 54 per cent. and at 75 an intereſt of four 


| per Cent. : 
| Cc 2 this 
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| and other public ſecurities. 


( 36 ) 
this ſource, acquire a further ſum equal to one- 


5xth of what the tax on ſucceſſion antecedently 


derived from the ſhare of that ſpecies of pro- 


perty which was ſubjected to it. 
Tavs it appears, that an acquiſition of ten 


millions of additional capital would not pro- 
duce, either through the medium of a tax on 
conſumption, or a tax on income, an improve- 


ment in revenue equal to one-fifth of the ante- 


cedent produce derived from the income of the 
fifty millions. Whilſt, on the other hand, the 


produce of a tax on capital, paſſing by fuceeſs 
ſion, would be increaſed by the addition of ten 


millions capital. 
iſt. In a ſum equal to one-fifth of what it 


antecedently produced from the 8 50,000,000 


capital. 
2dly. Ix a ſum which will be great in pro- 


portion to the increaſed value of the 3 * cents. 


adly. IN 


(6 
zaly. In a ſum proportioned to the increaſe 
of the value of the landed 1 N * the 
kingdom. 

Ithly. IN a ſum, the amount of which will 
be proportioned to the augmentation of the 
value of every weber ſpecies of fixed or veſted 
| capital, | 2 9 11 5 
_ Tas principle on which the national proſ- 
perity thus increaſes the produce of the 'tax 
on ſucceſſion, in a ratio far greater than it 
can that of any other tax, is to be diſcovered 
in the conſtant and uniform effect that an in- 
creaſe of the capital of a country, in propor- 
tion to the demand for it, muſt produce in 
augmenting the value of all fixed capital, that 
is, in augmenting the value of all capital placed 


in ſuch a manner as with certainty to ſecure an 


= income. 


£4 --- NEITHER 


(38) 
N EITHER fixed capital, nor any other com- 


modity, poſſeſſes a real, invariable, or intrinſic 


value. The poſſeſſion of no quality, however im- 


portant to the welfare of man, can confer on any 


commodity value; for water, the moſt uſeful 


and neceſſary of all things, ſeldom poſſeſſes it. 


We daily experience: alterations 1n value pro- 


duced, independant of any change in the 


nature of commodities themſelves; nay, it 


happens that the value of commodities dimi- 


niſhes at a time when they poſſeſs, in a ſupe- 


rior degree, the qualities in which their own 
excellence conſfiſts.*, 
To: aſcertain the nature of value, and the 
circumſtances on which its variations depend, 
is perhaps one of the moſt intereſting points in 
The value of 8 is one year much leſs than ano- 
ther, and the quality is ſometimes, nay generally, found 


to be beſt the years its value is moſt diminiſhed. 
* the 


(30) 

the whole ſcience of political ceconomy *. 
But without entering into this diſcuſſion at 
args 


— * The opinions here irn concerning the nature 
| "bf value, undoubtedly differ from thoſe ſtated in that 
reſpectable and popular authority, The Wealth of N ations. 
In the laſt century Mr. Rice Vaughan announced labour 
as the only real meaſure of value; and Dr. Smith ſeems 
to have wrote with a reſolution of eſtabliſhing this opi- 
nion. He had too much acuteneſs not to perceive that 
as nothing can be a real meaſure of length or quantity 
which is ſubject to variation in its own dimenſions, ſo 
nothing can be a real meaſure of the value of other com- 
modities which is continually varying in its own value; 
he therefore ſmooths over this difficulty, by boldly ſtating 
(vol. I. p. 39. 4to 6d.) ** That labour alone, never vary- 
cc < ing in its own value, 1s alone the ultimate and real 
66 « flandard by which the value of all commodities can at 
a all times and places be eſtimated and compared. * Hav- 
ing thus qualified labour to ſuſtain the character with 
uvqhich he ſeemed reſolved to dignify it, he, with ſtill 
greater boldneſs, truſts, throughout the reſt of his work, 
to the want of memory or attention in his reader. For ina 
5 n of paſſages he remarks on the variation in the real 
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(40) 
large, it is, on this important ſubject, ſufficient 
for the preſent purpoſe to. ſubmit the two fol- 
lowing maxims, which may be deemed inva- 
riable. | 
1ſt, Tuar an increaſe i in quantity, the de- 
mand remaining the ſame, muſt diminiſh the 
value; and a diminution of the quantity, the 
demand remaining the ſame, muſt increaſe the 
value of every commodity. 
2dly. THAT an increaſe i in | the demand, the 


quantity remaining the ſame, muſt augment 


the value, and a failure of demand, the quan- 


value of labour, and even explains the principle on which 
it 5s produced; thus exhibiting to thoſe who recollect his 
argument the abſurdity of ſtating the variation, and the 
reaſons of the variation of what his theory forces him to 
declare invariable. In proof of this, the reader might 
with a little induſtry be referred to a great variety of 
paſſages, but thoſe that at preſent occur appear ſufficient; 
vol. 1. P. 94: 95, 142, 251, 073 vol. II. Þ 454, 40 ed. 


tity 


(11) 
tity remaining the _ mini the value, 
of every commodity. | 


Now the propenſity of an ns of capi- 
tal, to auginent the value of all fixed capital, 
| js a conſequence directly flowing from | theſe 
two incontrovertible maxims, which eſtabliſh 
the degree of value of all commodities to be 
dependant on the proportion betwixt the de- 
mand for them, and the quantity of them. 
The uſe of capital to man, is to acquire an 
income; an augmentation of it muſt of courſe 
| increaſe the demand for thoſe ſituations in 
which it can be ſo veſted as to ſecure a revenue. 
Such an increaſe of demand muſt, however, 
alter the proportion betwixt the ſum total of 
dhe ſituations in which it can be employed ſo 
as to ſecure an income, and the demand for 
them in ſuch a manner as to increaſe the value | 
of theſe ſituations. But the value of a fituation 


in 


(42) 
in which capital can be ſo veſted as with cer- 


tainty to acquire an income, is, in other words, 


the value of fixed capital; it follows, therefore, 


that all augmentation of capital muſt invariably 
increaſe the value of the fixed capital of a 
country, | I 1570 

: Or the rapidity with which an increaſe of 
eapital produces this effect, we have had, dur- 
ing the prefent century, great experience; but 


a few years elapſed after this country had been 


exhauſted by the wars of King William and 


Queen Anne, till an income of &. 5 per annum, 


in a 5 per cent. fund, roſe to be worth up- 


wards of K 100; ſo that in the year 1717, the 
money that had been borrowed on extravagant 
terms, in the moment of diſtreſs, was paid off 
by a fund of this ſort, which occaſioned an 
annual ſaving to the public of 4.324, 455 


THE 


(6) 
"Tas further progreſs of the ſame principle, 


at an early period, rendered the proſpect of 
: poſſeſſing £.4 per annum, in a 4 per cent. 
fund, in the year 1727, a more deſirable object 
than the proſpect of receiving, in the ſame 
year, £.100. Arrangements were accordingly 
| made, by. which ſuch a proportion of the na- 
tional debt was diſcharged by a 4 per cent. 
fund as ſecured for the public, in the year 
1727, a further ſaving of K. 3777881 95. 44d. 
per annum. 
Ar a more recent period the value of H. 3 
per annum, in a 3 per cent. fund, came, by 
the further operation of the ſame cauſe, to be 
preferable to £.100 in money. And a great 
part of the exiſting national debt was paid off 
by the gradual introduction, betwixt the years 
2750 and 757. of a fund of this nature; 
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(44) 


| from whence the public benefited in a ſum of 


no leſs than £.565,134 6s. Sid. per annum. 
'Trx principle, therefore, upon which the 
ſuperiority in the productive powers of the tax 
on ſucceſſion reſts, is neither ſpeculative nor 
ideal—it is confirmed by experience; and 
though no financier has hitherto reſorted to 


the tax on ſucceſſion *, the moſt perfect and 


only conſtant means by which the public may 
derive benefit from the gradual augmentation 


of the value of capital, during the whole pro- 


greſs of national proſperity, yet the nation, by 


taking advantage from time to time in this 


* There exiſts at preſent in this country taxes on pro- 


bates of wills and legacies, impoſed at various periods 


during the century; but none of theſe proceed on the 
principle of levying a proportional aſſeſſment on all pro- 
perty; moſt of them partake of the nature of a receipt 
tax, or ſtamp on deeds; and the moſt conſiderable con- 
fines itſelf to collateral ſucceſſion, to perſonal eſtate. 


more 


« 45 ) : 

more imperfect method of the effects it has 
produced, have, on three different occaſions, 
made moſt important and beneficial arrange- 
ments, from which it appears the public have 
: profited, by the acquiſition of an annual revenue, 
to the extent of K. 1,266,971 6s. 1 1. 

F "ROM 


* ' REDUC TIONS which Jaw taken place in the Intereſt 7 
lhbe public Funds at various JONES 
Code de,” | 3 L- 4. d. 

Reduced intereſt of various funds, from ü 

6 to 5 per cent. anno 1717, - 324455 10 for 

Reduction by the bargain with the 

|  South-Sea Company, from 5 to 4 

fer cent. commencing Midſummer, 

1727, o - 1 339,631 3 10 

Reduction on part of the debt 35 to 

the Bank at ditto, in conſequence of 

a ſeparate agreement, excluſive of 
the four millions purchaſed | from 
the South-Sea Company = 37,750 5 62 


Carried forward 701,837 0 32 


Brought 


(46) 
From the moment, however, the tax, as 
propoſed, on ſucceſſion, 1s adopted, the benefits 
ariſing to the public treaſury from national 
proſperity will no longer be, as heretofore, con- 
tingent or occaſional; for the increaſe of our 
capital, after this tax is impoſed, can produce 
no augmentation either in the value of land, 
in the value of the funds, or in the value of 
any other fixed capital, without the revenue's 
conſtantly deriving a proportional benefit from 
Brought forward 701,837 o 32 
Various annuities, reduced from 4 to 
3 per cent. at different periods, from 
December 1750 to ditto 1757, in- 
cluding only the annuities ſub- 
ſcribed, or afterwards admitted, 544,1 34 6 8% 
C. 2, Ioo, ooo borrowed, at 3 per cent. 3 2-2 7 


to pay certain unſubſcribed 4 per cent. 
| South-Sea Annuities, = - 21,000 © © 


1,266,971 6 114 


(47) 

itz a circumſtance which appears infinitely de- 
ſirable, when we reflect, that if we do not 
ſecure the aid of ſuch a defence as the tax on 
ſucceſſion affords, the riſe thus produced in the 
value of fixed capital is the thing of all others 
which operates moſt powerfully againſt the in- 
tereſt of the public treaſury, by increaſing the 
value of the annuities on which the nation 
has borrowed money in times of diſtreſs, and 
thas retarding the operation of the ſinking 
fund in the reduction of our debt. 

Ir is indeed one of the chief excellencies 
of the tax on ſucceſſion that againſt this evil it 
_ affords a compleat defence ; all augmentation | 
in the value of the funds muſt, according to the 
maxims that have been ſtated, be attended with 
a proportionable increaſe in the value of land, 
and of all other fixed capital ; whilſt the public 
therefore are ſuffering as heretofore by the in- 


creaſing 


(48) 

creaſing value of the funds, the revenue will be 
enabled to counter net the injurious effects of 
this riſe; not alone by the augmentation it 
receives from the increaſed value of the ſhare 
of funded property that may fall to it, for it 
will acquire great additional power from the in- 
creaſed produce it muſt derive from the ad- 
vanced value of land and other fixed capital. 
Ir muſt be obſerved too, that the treaſury 
can alone be defended againſt this evil ariſing 
from the augmentation in the value of public 
ſecurities by the : tax on ſucceſſion, or by 
means (if ſuch can be deviſed) which, like the 
tax on ſucceſſion, extends the funds to coun- 
ter- act it in proportion to the degree in which 
the evil exiſts; for though it Is true that 3 per 
cents. might now be purchaſed up at 57 f, and 
other funds proportionably low, yet, if the na- 
tion could command the money, but a few 
05-15 wilions 


(49) 


millions could be expended un elie: lama 


would be ſo increaſed in proportion to the 
quantity of that annuity, that the miſchief : 
would be carried to its utmoſt extent by raiſing 
3 per cents. to par. 5 
WHAT proportion of the increaſed receipt of 
the tax on ſucceſſion it may require to replace, 
as propoſed, to the ſinking fund, all ſums 
which it may expend. in redeerhing 3 per cents. 
at a higher price than J. 75 may at preſent be 
difficult to aſcertain ; but | ſhould this appro- 
priation even exhauſt one half of the increaſed | 
receipt, there muſt remain ſuch a ſum as will 
afford an opportunity of giving gradually 
great eaſe to the ſubject by the reduction of 
taxes. : 
Tus it appears, that by a alone of the 
improved receipt, which proſperity would create 
in the tax on ſucceſſion, there are ſubſtantial 


v» | reaſons 


(50 ) 


reaſons for believing that we might, at once, ſe- 


cure for the public the repeat of our moſt op- 


preſſive taxes, as well as the benefit of facili. 
tating the redemption of the debt, by enabling 


the commiſſioners of the ſinking fund at all 


times to acquire 3 per cents. for no more 


than . 75; a circumſtance which will oe- 
caſion the redemption of the whole of our 
debt, by the preſent ſinking fund, in much 
leſs time than it would otherwiſe effect 


it *. 


Bur 


By this arrangement the operation of the ſinking 
fund in redeeming the debt will be accelerated in two 


different ways—1ſt. To redeem a given quantity of 3 per 
cents. it will have lefs to pay.—2dly. It will be for a cer- 


tainty enabled to accumulate at the rate of 4 per cent. in- 


ſtead of accumulating at the rate of 3 per cent. which 
would be the caſe if 3 per cents. were redeemed at one 
hundred. And it is to be obſerved, that one million of 


money, 


(51) 


hBiöor this arrangement will moſt probably till 
further accellerate the operation of the ſinking 


fund, as from the additional quantity of 3 per 


cents. it will early take out of the market, it 


muſt, by diminiſhing the quantity in proportion 


to the demand, raiſe the value of a 3 per 
cent. fund to above par, ſooner than could 


otherwiſe be expected, which of courſe will 


enable the government to perform at an earlier 


money, improved at 4 per cent. compound intereſt, will ac- 


cumulate to one hundred and fifty millions in forty-nine 


years and three quarters; and one hundred and fifty mil- 


lions will redeem two hundred millions of 3 per cents. 


at ſeventy-five ; which, according to the propoſed ar- 


rangement, is the higheſt price the ſinking fund can ever 
pay. But a million of money improved at 3 per cent. 
compound intereſt, will not amount to two hundred mil- 


lions in leſs than ſixty-ſix years, and it will require two 


hundred millions in money to redeem the ſame quantity of 


3 fer cents. at par, that one e and fifty millions re- 


deems at ſeventyr avs. 


v 2 period 
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period the old and advantageous operation of 
reducing the intereſt of the funds bearing 5 and 
4 per cent. | 
SUBSTANTIAL as theſe benefits are, it is no 
ſmall recommendation to the plan, that they will 
coft the ſubject nothing, for though the in- 
creaſed produce of the tax will create ample 
funds for the treaſury, yet it is nevertheleſs 
true, that the ſubject will be a gainer by the 
increaſe in the receipt of the tax which the na- 
tional proſperity occaſions. For if we regard the 
income of the perſon ſubjected to this tax, the 
diminution of it, notwithſtanding the increaſed 
payment, will be exactly the ſame as it would 
have been before the augmentation of the receipt 
took place. And if, on the contrary, we look 
at the ſituation of his fortune or capital (on the 
ſuppoſition that the ratio of the tax ſhould 
be 10 per cent.) his means muſt at all times 


augment 


(53). 
augment in a ſum amounting to nine times 
as much as his increaſed payment to the 
tax. 85 
Fon example, let us ſuppoſe that a man 
dies in poſſeſſion of one hundred 3 per cents. 
the value of that ſtock being gol. a tax of 
10 per cent. wall deprive his ſucceſſor of an 
income of fix ſhillings per annum, it will leave 
him with a capital remaining of 457. and the 
public will derive a ſum of 51. for the re- 
venue. But if the increaſing proſperity of the 
country ſhould, antecedent to his death, raiſe 
3 per cents. to 100!. his heir will then loſe by 
the tax a revenue of only ſix ſhillings as for- 
merly, he will poſſeſs a remaining capital worth 
gol. and the revenue will acquire a ſum of 
10l. 1 N 
Tubus, with all its other advantages, it be- 
comes the peculiar boaſt of the tax on ſuc- 


» 4: ceſſion, 


(54) 
ceſſion, that it is the only tax of which it can 
be ſtated, that the increaſe of the produce is the 
more immediate intereſt of the ſubje& who 


pays, than of the public who receives. 


FOURTH. | 


. | ( 55 ) 


FOURTH. 
That the Tur on Succeſſion will form a Sub- 
lilute for the Tax on Income, without be- 
ing liable to any of the Objections incident 


2 all Taxes on Income. 


Ir may be, perhaps, difficult to aſcertain 
the per centage that ought to be laid upon 
capital to ſecure, by a tax on ſucceſſion, a re- 
venue of ten millions, the ſum propoſed to be 
raiſed by a tax on income. 

THERE are many attempts to calculate, or 
rather to gueſs at, the amount both of the capital 
and income of the country; but all of them 
proceed ſo much upon conjecture, and are ſo 
 Jooſe and vague, that there can be no reliance 


D 4 upon 
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upon them. The produce of the preſent tax 
on income will afford better data than any of 
theſe ſpeculations for calculating the per cen- 
tage: it will be neceſſary to collect from capi- 
tal paſſing by ſucceſſion for the purpoſe of 
raiſing ſo large a portion of our revenue. = 

In the mean time it is clear, that no 7 500 
can be collected by a tax on Income, which 
may not be obtained by a tax on capital 
paſſing by ſucceſſion. The grounds have been 
ſtated for thinking that it will be liable to none 
of the objections incident to any of the ge- 
neral claſſes of taxes;—that it will be attended 
with leſs real hardſhip than any other tax;— 
that 1t promiſes an increaſe of produce, with- 
out oppreſſing the ſubje&, infinitely greater 
than thoſe taxes, the ſmall increaſe of whoſe ; 
produce muſt be burthenſome;—and from the 


following compariſon it will appear, that it 


18 
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is not liable to any of the peculiar objections 


which muſt attend the tax on income. 


TAX ON INCOME. 


Iſt. As income in no 
inſtance forms an accu- 
rate criterion of capital, a 
tax on income muſt al- 
ways fall unequally. By 


taxing the incomes of the 


landholders, of the pro- 


prietors of 3 per cents, 
of annuities on lives, or 


of farmers and tradeſmen, 


you muſt levy contribu- 


tions that bear no uniform 

proportion to the fortunes 
of the individuals. 
indeed, may in a degree 


be remedied by modifica- 


tions; but it is impoſſible 
„„ "abr. 


This, 


TAX ON PROPERTY 


PASSING BY SUC- 
 CESSION. 


iſt. In a tax on pro- 
property paſſing by ſuc- 
ceſſion, there is no ſource 
of inequality; it muſt 
draw from each contri- 
butor a ſum in direct pro- 


portion to the property he 


acquires; and the princi- 


ple on which it proceeds 


is ſo ſound, that any mo- 


dification affecting the 
ſum to be paid, muſt be 


founded in partiality, and 


pregnant with injuſtice. 


2dly. 


(53). 


totally to correct an in- 
equality inherent in the 
principle on which the 
tax is founded. | 


2dly. TRE tax on in- 


come increaſes a man's 


contribution to the ſtate, 


in proportion as his eoun- 
try benefits by his in- 


duſtry in augmenting his 
fortune. 

Ir muſt, therefore, have 
the ſame general effect in 
 Hiſcouraging all increaſe 
of wealth, that the tythe 
of the clergy has been 
found to have in imped- 
ing improvements in agri- 
culture. 


3dly. A Tax on in- 
come does not always fall 
upon thoſe on whom it is 

ſeem- 


2dly. Tar tax on ſyc- 
ceſſion never can interfere 
with the full enjoyment _ 
of the property that a 
man acquires by his in- 
duſtry; and though he 
knows that a part of it 
will, at his death, fall to 
the ſtate, it will not check 
his activity in aceumulat- 


ing; for experience ſnews 
us there is often as much 
of this ſort of induſtry in 


men, who have no con- 


nections to enjoy their 


property after their de- 
ceaſe, as in thoſe who 


3dly. THE tax on ſuc- 


ceſſion muſt in all in- 
ſtances fall directly and 


ulti- 


(59) 


| ſeemingly impoſed, and 
out of whole property the 
legiſlature meant to draw 
it: a tradeſman will ſhift 


it on his cuſtomers, and 
thus get rid of it in the 


ſame manner it was al- 


leged he would avoid 
It is obvi- 


the ſhop-tax, 


ultimately upon thoſe who 


are ſubjected to the pay. 
ment by the legiſlature. 


tended by the legiſlature | 


to be impoſed on the in- 


come of the farmer will 


inevitably fall on the rent 


of the landlord, where- 
ever farms happen to be 
out of leaſe. 

Athly. A Tax on in- 
come makes it neceflary 
for the ſubject to expoſe 
his circumſtances annu- 
ally * to the inſpection of 


an 


Athly. Taz tax on ſuc- 
ceſſion can only ſubject to 
the eye of the public offi- 
cer the amount of the for- 

tune with which a man 


COm- 


8 As the law now ſtands he is even bound, under a 
penalty, to diſcloſe any increaſe of fortune within twenty 
days after the accruing of the ſame.— 39 Geo. III. cap. 22. 


feet. 27. 
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an officer ; by which his 
lofſes, or the degree of 
his ſucceſs in the manage- 


ment of his concerns, 


muſt be accurately diſ- 


cloſed. An inquiſition 


which Doctor Smith, in 


| his Wealth of Nations, 


declares to be a ſource of 


ſuch . endleſs vexation as 


no people could ſupport, 


and which undoubtedly is 


more particularly irkſome 


in a mercantile country. 


5thly. THE tax on in- 


come, as at preſent im- 


poſed, muſt continue to 
be collected for ſome time 
after the concluſion of the 


war; but the produce of 
it muſt diminiſh with the 
return of peace. During 


the laſt year the charge 


under the heads of Army, 


Navy, and Ordnance, ex- 


ceeded 


commences life, and the 
ſums he acquires in addi- 
tion by inheritance : and 
this, if publiſhed to the 
world, would in itſelf be 


no great hardſhip ; per- 
haps, indeed, it may be 
conſidered as a regulation 
from whence to the mer- 
..cantile world public be- 
nefit might be derived. 


5thly. Taz receipt of 


the tax on ſucceſſion, it 


has been already ſhewn, 


muſt increaſe on the re- 


turn of peace and pro- 
ſperity, in a ratio far ex- 
ceeding the degree of aug- 
mentation in the produce 


of any other tax. 


Sthly. 


ceeded the expenditure as 

ſettled by the Committee 

of the Houſe of Commons, . 

1791, by C. 27,338,392 * 

but this ſum, amounting 

to nearly a fifth of the 

ſuppoſed income of the 

country, cannot. be ex- : 

pended without increaſing | 

the revenue of many in- 1 $56 - 

: dividuals, the reduction | 

of whoſe incomes, on 

_ withdrawing it, muſt of | | 

1 neceſſitʒ thy. 

Enxpenditure, under the heads Army, 

Navy, and Ordnance, for the year end- 

ing 5th of January, 1799, as ſtated in L£e25,459,234 

the accounton the table of the Houſe of SE 

Commons — i. 
Deduct expenditure under the heads 

Army, Navy, and Ordnance, as ſtated 


in the Report of the Committee of the 
Houſe of Commons, 1791, page 10, 


L 4'123 842 


Remains C. 21, 335,392 


+ See Mr. Pitt's Computation of Income, as ſtated Ap- 
pendix No. 7, of Mr. Roſe's Brief Examination. 
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neceſſity diminiſh the re- 

ceipt of the tax. 
6thly. Taz triple aſ- 

ſeſſment of laſt year is 


ſaid to have been contri- 


buted to by only 374, 183 
houſekeepers out of a po- 
pulation of nearly nine 
millions. It is probable 


that the tax on income 


will affect the fortunes of 


a larger proportion of the 


population; by this tax, 


therefore, a given ſum of 


J. lo, ooo, ooo would be 
raiſed without breaking 
down the large properties 
(the exiſtence of which 


may by ſome be thought 


neceſſary for the preſer- 


vation of our conſtitu- 


tion) in ſo great a degree | 
as if it was raiſed by the 
triple aſſeſſment. | 


Sthly. Tux tax on ſuc- 
ceſſion will be collected 
fairly and equally, with- 
out any exemption, on 
the whole property of the 
kingdom. It muſt of 


courſe draw the given 
ſum to be raiſed from a 
much greater ſhare of the 


population than either 
the triple aſſeſſment or 


the tax on income. It 


cannot, therefore, have 


ſo rapid an effect in di- 


miniſhing the larger pro- 


perties, a circumſtance 


which muſt be deemed an 


advantage by ©, 
conſider the preſervation. 


of ſuch properties as a 
material object. 


(C695): 
TRE exemption, ö 
ever, which it has been 
: thought neceſſary to ex- : 
tend to all incomes under 
L. 60, as it diminiſhes the 
number of contributors, 
muſt accelerate the opera- 
tion of the tax in reduuc-c . | | 
ing the eſtates of the | | 
wealthy. 5 7 Þ wy : 
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FIFTH. 
That at the Conclufion of the War the Tax on 
| Succeſſion will, by enabling us to arrange 
our Revenues, and reduce our other Tares, = 
ſecure a Permanency of Peace, and em- 
power our Merchants to contend in foreign 


Markets with a Nation who will be as 


formidable a Rival in Peace as in N. ar. 


5 a : 


HiTHERTo, as a trading nation, we have 


fortunately at all times maintained our ſuperi- 
ority over France—but we ought now to re- 
flect, that circumſtances are much altered. 
The ſituation of a merchant was formerly held 
diſreſpectable in France, but now it is to be 
conjectured that it will be the character tbe 


moſt 


6 
| moſt reſpected. The total abolition of rank 
leaves no diſtinftion but what wealth creates; 

and the road to wealth muſt of courſe be 

deemed the path of honour, leading to etni- 

nence and diſtin&tion. In that country, too, 

robbery and extortion has ſo long ſupplied the 
| extraordinary calls for revenue, that it is much 
| to be doubted whether the enormous expence 

| of warfare has occaſioned a proportionable we 
creaſe i in the amount of their taxes. ; 

TIE old privileges and immunities which 

rendered it impoſſible to collect from France a 

revenue, proportioned to the real reſources of 

the country, are aboliſhed, and though we may 
lament the manner in which it has been ef- 
| fected, we cannot hide from ourſelves that the 
abolition of all the feudal tenures, of all the 
mortmain property, of royal domains, as well 
as the annihilation of tythe, muſt place the 
f. property 
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property of that country in a poſition in which 


it muſt become much more productive than 
formerly. 1 

Such is the improved ſituation in which we 
are likely to find our old rival on the return of 
peace. | 

Wx, on the contrary, muſt expect to find 
ourſelves permanently ſubjected to at leaſt nine 
millions annually of increaſed taxation. A 


large proportion of it collected by taxes on 


' commodities, on which, for the encourage- 


ment of our trade, and the arrangement of our 


revenue, taxes were lowered during the laſt 


peace *®. We know, too, that there is even 


no 


* Theſe taxes muſt, on the return of peace, be again 
reduced; for there can be little doubt that the ſame high 
duties which formerly occaſioned ſmuggling to be car- 
ried to ſo great an extent, muſt again embark capital in 
that trade. Indeed this ſeems to be the opinion of the 

5 * < preſent 


(6 
| now a large deficiency in the receipt of the 
new taxes that have been impoſed during the 
war; and we cannot forget, that at the con- 
_ cluſion of every war the withdrawing the war 
expenditure has created a great failure in re- 
venue. 
Ix the year 1783, immediately after the 


peace, the revenue fell much above a million, 


preſent Chaneellor of the Exchequer; for, on propoſing 
the increaſed duties on brandies, 1794, he is reported to 
have ſaid, That under the preſent circumſtances, the 
* reaſons that appeared againſt raiſing the duties did not 
| «exiſt; and high duties on theſe articles, inſtead of 
8 00 being a detriment, was an advantage. When peace 
c came, perhaps the reverſe might be the caſe, and it 
«© might become doubtful whether the high quties outs 
ebe continued.“ 

Since the commencement of the preſent war, additional 
taxes have been impoſed on articles on which the duties 
were lowered, during the laſt peace, to the extent of 
about three millions Ny 5 nY 
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(68) 
yet the expenditure, during the American 
war, never exceeded £. 20,000,000, and the 
permanent taxes then amounted to only 
. ro, ooo, ooo. At preſent our war expendi- 
ture exceeds . 30, ooo, ooo, and our permanent 


revenue amounts to upwards of . 20, ooo, ooo; 


premiſes which lead to melancholy concluſions 
concerning the ſtate of our revenue on the 


return of peace. 


TRESE are the circumſtances which make it 
ſeem peculiarly deſirable that a tax on capital 
paſſing by ſucceſſion ſhould be adopted as a 
permanent ſource of revenue. 

TIÞr appears undoubtedly a more eligible 
means than the tax on income for raiſing a 
large ſupply within the year, during the war; 
but this is of little conſequence, indeed, in 
compariſon of the advantage the OY will 


derive from it on the return of peace. 


WHoEvVER 


(60) 
Waoxvxx then holds the adminiſtration of 
finance in this country, inſtead of coming to 
Parliament with ſtatements which muſt injure 
the credit, and impede the growing progreſs of 
the wealth of the nation, will find himſelf poſ- 
ſefſed of a revenue, the very knowledge of 
which would increaſe our credit, and augment 
our means. The legiſlature, inſtead of being 
cramped by fear and dread of a deficiency in 
revenue, would have full ſcope to adapt the 
ſyſtem of taxation to the circumſtances of the 
country; to lower thoſe duties which, by in- 
 hancing the price of commodities are injurious - 
to our foreign trade; and to foſter and encou- 
rage the increaſing opulence of the nation, by 
the diminution or repeal of thoſe taxes which 
appear to be moſt injurious to our agriculture, 
or our manufactures; whilſt the wealth of the 
country, increaſing from the very circumſtance 
of 
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(70) 
of thoſe indulgences, would of FOOTE aug · 


ment the produce of the tax on capital, trans- 


ferred by ſucceſſion, and erect it into a rapidly 
increaſing finking fund for the diminution of 


our other burthens. 1 40 

To thoſe who think it certain that the * 
leb ambition, and overgrown power, of France 
would, even in ; the event of a peace, ſpeedily 8 


attempt to involve us in reiterated hoſtilities, 


the tax, as propoſed, on ſucceſſion, muſt ap- 
pear peculiarly deſirable. By means of it, on 
the return of peace, inſtead of being occupied, 


as heretofore, in patching up with anxiety the 


deficiencies of a revenue, enfeebled and ex- 


hauſted with the magnitude of the conteſt in 


which we have been engaged, we will exhibit 


to the eyes of Europe a great and powerful 
nation, even after the unparalleled exertions 
we haye made, liberating our trade and com- 

9 8 merce 


(71) 
merce from the' reſtraint of an unprecedented 
load of taxation, and poſſeſſing known and 
experienced ſources of revenue, laid aſide from 
views of expediency. By reſuming which we 
can at once raiſe a ſupply of £.10,000,000 
within the year, or a fund ſufficient, if mort- 
| gaged, to defray the expences (on the moſt 
extravagant calculation) of five years reiterated 
warfare. And this, it is ſubmitted, is the 
tuation, of all others, the moſt likely to check 
and diſcourage the reſtleſs enterprize, or am- 


bitious views, of any enemy. 


Walthamſtow, 
June 1, 1799. 
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©: Wrru the tax on capital; paſſing by ſuc- 
6660n, there might be eafly and navwrally 
* combined a ſyſtem for the gradual improve- 
9 ment of our agriculture, by the ſale of *mort- 
main lands, and of the tythes, without i injuring | 
- (if it ſhould be thought expedient) 4 the Pre 
revenue, either ol our corporations or of the 
.clergy.-: But this would require 4 more de- 
tailed explanation than 4s conviftent- with A 
| "Imre. ſtatement. of the an od to "be" de- ; 
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